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ABSTRACT 

While the model of students and staff working in partnership to enhance university 
education is well-established internationally, it is still an emerging field in Australia where 
most of such initiatives involve only small numbers of students. This paper examines the 
opportunities and challenges for students-as-co-inquirers initiatives in Australia. Drawing 
on a review of the literature, a consideration of theory, and discussions with colleagues, I 
propose ways in which students as co-inquirers practice and research might move forward, 
both in Australia and globally. 
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One of the most significant aspects of co-inquiring with students [is] the ability to make 

meaning of student experience through the eyes of students themselves. 

Thursari Welikala & Chris Atkin, “Student Co-Inquirers: 
the Challenges and Benefits of Inclusive Research” 

“Students as co-inquirers,” as noted by Verwoord (2014), is “a growing movement within 
higher education that recognizes the importance of involving students as contributors to all aspects 
of teaching and learning including research activities within the scholarship of teaching and 
learning.” Students-as-co-inquirers initiatives are well established elsewhere, such as the UK (e.g., 
Higher Education Academy, 2014), the USA (e.g., Cook-Sather, 2014a) and as shown in the 
growing emphasis of the International Society for the Scholarship of Teaching and Learning 
(ISSoTL) on student involvement in conferences and on committees (Verwoord, 2014). Indeed, 
ISSoTL’s Students as Co-Inquirers Special Interest Group was founded as one of the first ISSoTL 
SIGs (Werder, 2014). 

Lurther testimony to this growing movement can be found in four recent publications 
(Cook-Sather, Bovill, & Lelten, 2014; Dunne & Owen, 2013; Healey, Llint, & Harrington, 2014; 
Little, 2011), serving as excellent guides through the students-as-co-inquirers’ terrain. And there are 
of course many examples of such initiatives in this special section. 

Ramsden believes that we “will not be able to take the student experience forward unless we 
see it as a joint venture between students and those who provide higher education” (2008, p. l). This 
belief is shared by many working in higher education who have found that students as co-inquirers 
initiatives have had successful outcomes for students, staff, and universities. 

While the Australian higher education sector has led the way in gathering data about 
students’ learning experiences and listening to the ‘student voice’ (e.g., Griffin, Coates, Mclnnis, & 
James, 2003) and many Australian universities have pursued programs designed to foster student 
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engagement (e.g., Kift, 2015), very few have capitalised on university-wide strategies informed by 
the international movement about students as co-inquirers. Where nascent students-as-partners’ 
initiatives exist in Australia, they tend to involve only relatively small numbers of students on a 
project or program level, rather than the level of organisational strategy where arrangements for 
genuine partnership between academics and students are embedded in institutional structures and 
practices. 

This paper examines why the model of students and staff partnering to co-inquire about 
teaching and learning is still an emerging field in Australia. I present an analysis of the literature and a 
discussion about how theory might inform the field, interwoven with excerpts of interviews with 
colleagues, 1 which further illuminate the barriers to and attitudes towards such initiatives in Australia 
in particular. I then propose some suggestions about how Australian institutions might further 
engage in students-as-co-inquirers practice and several areas for further research. 

In her introduction to the book Opening Lines, Pat Hutchings describes a type of 
Scholarship of Teaching and Learning question that calls for “formulating a new conceptual 
framework”—what she calls a “vision of the possible” (2000, p. 5). In this paper, I work with theory 
and practical examples to explore why it is hard to develop a culture of co-inquiry with students. In 
envisioning what might be possible, this piece has the potential to help institutions and individuals 
better understand what is needed to build a culture of co-inquiry with students, in Australia and 
elsewhere. 

BENEFITS AND BARRIERS TO STUDENTS-AS-CO-INQUIRERS INITIATIVES 

Undertaking students-as-co-inquirers initiatives for universities, students, and academics has 
many potential benefits. Students-as-co-inquirers initiatives have influenced policy and practice 
(Dunne & Zandstra, 2011), including curriculum renewal (Delpish, Darby, Holmes, Knight- 
McKenna, Mihans, Kind, & Felten, 2010). Students co-inquiring with academics become more 
involved in their learning (Werder, Ware, Thomas, & Skogsberg, 2010); feel appreciated (Delpish et 
al., 2010); gain graduate attributes that maximise their employability (Dunne & Zandstra, 2011; 
Bovill, Cook-Sather, Felten, Millard, & Moore-Cherry, 2015); develop confidence, leadership, and 
decision-making skills (Welikala & Atkin, 2014); and can express their learning in different ways 
(Delpish et al., 2010). Students also experience greater group cohesion, high levels of self-directed 
learning, increased confidence and motivation, and improved performance (Bovill, 2014, p. 2l), 
including improved marks, pass rates, and attendance (Brooman, Darwent, & Pimor, 2015). 

Students also develop deeper self-awareness (Cook-Sather, 2014b) and greater meta-cognitive 
awareness (Bovill et al., 2015). 

Academics co-inquiring with students feel more inspired about their teaching (Werder et al., 
2010), realise the value of students’ views (Delpish et al., 2010; Cook-Sather, 2014b), experience 
transformed views about teaching (Bovill, 2014; Cook-Sather, 2014a) and gain deeper self- 
awareness (Cook-Sather, 2014b). 

In summary, both students’ and academics’ views about learning and teaching are 
transformed. While the evidence is clear, the next challenge is to ensure that students-as-partners 
initiatives are embedded in the institutional structures and arrangements of Australian universities. 
An important aspect of meeting this challenge involves considering the barriers to students-as-co- 
inquirers initiatives. 

The systems in the way they’re set up reify the continuation of that model [where academics 
have the power] particularly at our university ; which is the teacher-expert, student- 
apprentice type of model. That is really hard to change, and I think there are areas where it 
really ought to change, especially in research training areas and for honours and PhD 

2 Bell, A. (2016). Students as co-inquirers in Australian higher education: Opportunities and challenges. 
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students. I think it’s different between the sciences and the non-sciences. I think the non¬ 
sciences are probably still the worst at that apprentice model but I think it can shift > and 
people can work on that dynamic, (excerpt from interview with academic) 

Universities are places that are not usually open to rapid change and innovation. Students-as- 
co-inquirer initiatives often run counter to “institutional structures, practices and norms” (Bovill et 
al., 2015, p. 7) and are seen as an unnecessary complication rather than an opportunity. Students are 
often seen as customers /consumers (e.g., Kleinman & Osley-Thomas, 2016), so viewing students as 
people, and caring about their holistic development, “challenges the current dominant discourse of 
higher education’ (Quinlan, 2014, p. 33). 

While I sometimes hear academics say things that indicate they do not always view students 
as people, I also wonder whether students view academics as people. Reflections from student 
ambassadors in Peseta, Bell, Clifford, English, Janarthana, Jones, Teal, & Zhang (2016) indicate that 
many students do not “have an understanding of what academics and universities actually do, how 
academics organise their time... [and] that many academics want to do more for students, yet ... are 
limited by time” (p. 60). Other evidence includes this excerpt from a student’s letter to my 
university’s student newspaper: “I can’t remember ever treating my tutors with actual contempt 
when I was an undergrad, but I certainly didn’t think of them as ACTUAL HUMAN BEINGS with 
lives and work of their own” (Anonymous, 2015, original emphasis). There is a two-way 
responsibility: for students to get more involved in their education, and for academics to see students 
as individuals worthy of respect. Both sides need to have a curiosity about the other. As Peseta et al. 
state: “Without giving students better clues about the realities of academic life, we limit their capacity 
to develop, invest, and participate in the very idea of the University itself’ (2016, p. 64). 

Academics hold positions of power, and they may be reluctant to share that power with 
students. Some forms of students-as-co-inquirers initiatives are possibly more threatening to 
academics than others. For example, students being trained as consultants to give feedback on 
academics’ teaching (Cook-Sather, 2014a) is a somewhat radical redefinition of the role of student, 
and some academics may not relish relinquishing their role as the expert: “opening up these 
[teaching] processes to review can be perceived as entailing considerable personal and professional 
risk” (Bovill et al., 2015, pp. 4-5). A further challenge is that it may be difficult for academics to fully 
involve students as genuine co-researchers (Welikala & Atkin, 2014; Allin, 2014). Students-as-co- 
inquirers initiatives may also create anxiety about the unknown for students (Bovill et al., 2015) 
because when students become co-inquirers, their role changes and becomes more fluid. 

Some students are desperate to effect change but are invited into the conversation too late 
and in a tokenistic way. Even students in leadership positions in Australian universities (446 were 
surveyed) do not “identify] their role as directly influencing teaching and learning or having an 
impact on curriculum” (Deane & Stanley, 2015, 133). Carey (2013) found that students involved in 
curriculum design sometimes encountered hostility or apathy from academics and were aware that 
their comments in meetings might impact their marks. Students experienced the ratio of staff to 
students in curriculum design meetings as too high and the language as sometimes alienating (Carey, 
2013). Clearly there is room to involve students in ways that are more student-friendly. 

THEORETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO STUDENTS-AS-CO-INQUIRERS PRACTICE AND 
RESEARCH 

In this special section, several papers provide useful ways of conceptualising students as co¬ 
inquirers, including the partnering model presented by Healey, Flint, & Harrigan, and the 
institutional level model highlighted by Werder, Thibou, Legg, Simkins, Hornsby, & Franklin; Cook- 
Sather & Abbot’s notion of translation; and the concept mapping technique and ‘cautionary note’ 
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discussed by Howson & Weller. Despite these advances in theorising students as co-inquirers, 

Taylor and Robinson’s (2009) assertion that the field is under-theorised still holds. They contend 
that “student voice has been seen principally as a mode of practical intervention ... allied to agendas 
around... improvement” (pp. 161-3). Academics’ “own ability to free themselves to struggle against 
oppressive and dis-abling systems is rather too unproblematically assumed” (p. 167). Taylor and 
Robinson (2009) see utility “for student voice in taking up postmodernist formulations of power,” 
which they see as “useful for understanding the student voice project as itself unpredictable, as an 
always unfinished enterprise... always a process of constant revision and re-making” and the 
“processes of power as situated, endlessly negotiated and (re) constructed, and at the same time, as 
open to contestation and change” (pp. 169-70). 

For some academics, the fact that students as co-inquirers has its roots in 
“humanist/progressivist philosophies and radical pedagogy” (Taylor & Robinson, 2009, p. 164) 
might be off-putting. After all, academics hold a wide range of philosophical and epistemic views, 
which in turn influence their teaching and the types of learning activities and interventions that they 
are likely to implement (Keesing-Styles, Nash, & Ayres, 2014). 

Turning to the model by Healey, Flint and Harrington in this issue I find it provokes 
questions such as: what is the relative importance of the four areas of co-inquiry with students 
(learning, teaching & assessment; curriculum design & pedagogic consultancy; subject-based 
research & inquiry; SoTL)? Is it important for students to be co-inquirers into teaching and learning, 
or it is more beneficial for their learning to focus on the subject-based initiatives? The model does 
not display visually the contextual factors which impact the success or uptake of the partnership 
initiatives. Considering other higher education theories, such as student approaches to learning and 
teacher approaches to teaching, can usefully enrich our understanding of the model presented by 
Healey and colleagues. For example, research suggests that academics with an Information 
Transmission Teacher Focussed approach to teaching will be unlikely to want to adopt students-as- 
co-inquirers initiatives, or if they do, will do so only superficially (Prosser & Trigwell, 1999), as 
academics with this approach are primarily concerned with transmitting content. 

While Healey and colleagues’ model offers a useful conceptual resource to think with and 
against, an alternative lens is provided by the growing scholarship on threshold concepts. Werder 
and colleagues (2012) and Cook-Sather (2014b) have both argued that academics and students 
partnering to explore pedagogical practice is a threshold concept, and that such partnerships are 
“troublesome, transformative, irreversible... integrative” (Cook-Sather, 2014b, p. 187) and 
“discursive” (Werder et ah, 2012, p. 34). Cook-Sather and Luz (2015) found that once academics 
cross the threshold, they are “much more likely to think about their work with students less as 
‘transmission’ and as ‘more of a transaction’” (p. 1099). Linking the substantial body of work about 
threshold concepts and academic professional development 

( http://www.ee.ucl.ac.uk/~mflanaga/thresholdsA.html ) with students as co-inquirers would help 
us better understand some of the difficulties that academics encounter in the liminal space of 
partnering with students. 

New schemes might also look to the principles and practices of deliberative democracy as a 
way of involving more students. Deliberative democracy involves inclusion of beliefs and priorities, 
analysis of information, acknowledging the value of multiple perspectives and consideration of the 
various and sometimes competing concerns of all stakeholders (Doherty, 2008). Successful student 
partnership initiatives that have used the framework of deliberative democracy include those by 
Harriger & McMillan (2008), Doherty (2008), O’Neill and McMahon (2012), and Bell et al. 

(2013). The strength of these particular initiatives is that student participation is built into the 
existing curriculum structures in order to improve learning and teaching. 
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There are also other interesting perspectives to explore. The literature about research and 
engagement in indigenous communities (e.g., Chilisa, 2012; Smith, 1999) can provide valuable 
insights into the dynamics of partnership. In particular, attention to the values of reflexivity, 
reciprocity, respect and equality may prove fruitful (Martin, 2008; National Health and Medical 
Research Council, 2003). Indigenous and post-colonial theorists draw our attention to the voices on 
the periphery and invite us to challenge the status quo (e.g., Connell, 2007; Gale, 2012)—echoing 
calls by SoTL practitioners to include a diverse range of students in co-inquiry initiatives (Felten et 
al., 2013; Cook-Sather & Agu, 2013). 

I have discussed a range of possible theories which might usefully enrich our understanding 
of student-as-co-inquirers initiatives. Individual scholars will of course utilise the theories which 
resonate with them, but hopefully this discussion contributes to the necessary yet neglected work of 
theorising students as co-inquirers. Enabling the field to make broader connections to rich areas for 
exploration will illuminate students as co-inquirers work in different ways. 

I now turn to the Australian context, where nascent students-as-co-inquirers initiatives are 
ripe for being scaled up and embedded into institutional practices. 

THE AUSTRALIAN CONTEXT 

The barriers discussed earlier have not significantly hindered the success of students-as-co- 
inquirers initiatives elsewhere. Is there something about the Australian context of higher education 
that is particularly unfriendly to such initiatives? In Australia, there are 37 public universities, with 
over 1 million enrolled students and over 100,000 staff (Universities Australia, 2015). Australian 
universities have experienced many of the same changes as elsewhere—massification, the rise of 
eLearning, funding cuts, and a shift to a more corporate style of management (Forsyth, 2014). 

However, there are some clear differences, particularly compared to the UK and USA. In the 
UK, “market-driven policies have placed the student at the heart of the education system... policies 
and practices have led to a proliferation of research... on different aspects of the student experience” 
(Welikala & Atkin, 2014, p. 39l). Individual institutions, the Higher Education Academy, and the 
National Union of Students have for some time been working in the students-as-partners space 
(e.g., Higher Education Academy, 2014). One well-known example is the ‘ student as producer’ 
project at the University of Lincoln. Scotland has the highly regarded sparqs (student partnerships 
in quality Scotland) , “a publicly funded agency for Scotland's university and college sectors which 
aims to support student engagement in the quality of the learning experience.” In the United States, 
the small liberal arts college environment where many co-inquirer initiatives have flourished likely 
encourages a sense of community on campus that is not found in Australia, where many institutions 
are very large and most students live off-campus. 

In Australia, the national funding body for tertiary education innovation, the Office for 
Learning and Teaching (OLT), has only recently turned its attention to students-as-co-inquirers 
initiatives. In 2015, the OLT funded a Fellowship on students as partners and is in 2016 embarking 
on a national Transforming Practice Programme focussed on students as partners. Other Australian 
examples include Peer Assisted Study Schemes and peer mentoring programs (e.g., O’Shea, 2012), 
student-organised entrepreneurship, and the Australian Council of Undergraduate Research 
(ACUR) , which hosts an annual conference for undergraduate researchers to present their findings. 
Student peer mentoring programs are particularly prevalent and involve student mentors working in 
partnership with university staff to deliver and improve peer mentoring programs, for example: 

We try to get student feedback and try to ensure that they have some choice on the direction 

and changes that happen with the mentoring program\, which we’re always trying to improve. 

The mentoring program is students helping students, so they are very much part of deciding 
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what’s included in training and in the program, and their feedback and suggestions inform 
what we do. (extract from interview with professional staff member) 

There are also examples of discipline-based students-as-co-inquirers initiatives, as a 
colleague notes below: 

We do an activity where the students come up with their own research question, then design 
a study, collect the data and report it in a scientific paper format. We model the research 
process, similar to when you submit a paper to a Journal, so they submit to an online system 
for blind peer review. They then get a chance to modify the paper, address the criticisms and 
submit a final paper. That kind of process has students involved throughout, from coming up 
with their own ideas, to creating their own assessment activity, and also providing feedback 
to peers.... The students really enjoy designing their own research study, (extract from 
interview with academic) 

While laudable, I contend that many of the examples above are not institution-wide and 
involve only relatively small numbers of students, and many of the opportunities are taken up by 
students who are already highly engaged in their studies. For example, a scheme at my own 
institution involving students working as ambassadors for the annual teaching conference has only 
involved six students each year (Peseta at al., 2016). Clearly the time has come for Australian 
universities to consider how students as co-inquirers work can be scaled up, broadened in scope, and 
made part of institutional policies and practices. The next section explores how this might be done. 

WAYS TO MOVE FORWARD 

I think I could make time in the course if I really thought about it. It would help if someone 
had a template on how to go about doing it in an effective way, rather than coming up with it 
myself. 

Excerpt from Interview with Academic 

One way to encourage Australian institutions to take up this work could be to emphasise the 
success of institution-wide schemes such those described by Bovill and colleagues (2015) and 
Werder and colleagues in this special section, and to look at enduring programs like Bryn Mawr 
College’s SaLT (Students as Learners and Teachers) program which has been running since 2006 
(Cook-Sather & Luz, 2015). These and other previous successful initiatives offer several practical 
suggestions on how to proceed, including: 

• Provide institutional funding (Cook-Sather, 2014a) 

• Offer the support and championing of academic developers and senior managers (Cook- 
Sather, 2014a) 

• Work with the whole cohort of students, or if this is not possible, make the selection criteria 
transparent (Bovill et al., 2015) 

• Provide practical examples and templates 

• Start small and experiment (Bovill, 2014)—examples of ways to start include a co-developed 
assignment, learning outcome or grading rubric (Cook-Sather, 2014a; Bovill et al. 2015), 
focus groups about student feedback (Brooman et al., 2015) or World cafe style 
deliberations (Bell et al., 2013) 

• Ensure good communication and respect (Bovill et al., 2015; Cook-Sather & Luz, 2015) 
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• Allow time for shifts to occur (Cook-Sather, 2014a), while also keeping in mind that a “one 
off’ initiative can have sustained benefits (Brooman et ah, 2015), 

• Explore the possibilities of technology 

I think a generational change in academics will make a difference, and I think technology will 
enabled as well. Because technology gives easy access to information and communication, 
and that has a horizontalising effect, and maybe that will change things. I use Facebook 
groups mainly in my Masters teaching, and that’s a really levelling experience. We’re all 
collecting information and data in the same way to contribute to the group and I don’t 
moderate it. (excerpt from interview with academic) 

FURTHER QUESTIONS TO EXPLORE 

This piece has considered the Australian experience through the lens of literature mostly 
situated in the developed (and Western) world. For example, Hoon and Looker (2013) contend that 
Asian participants and perspectives have been excluded from the SoTL discourse. It is important to 
discover what students-as-co-inquirers initiatives are taking place in universities in developing and 
non-Western countries as we imagine these visions for the possible. 

Further research is needed on the ways academics’ conceptions of and approaches to 
teaching interact with how and whether they adopt students as co-inquirers initiatives. So far the 
literature has mostly focussed on successful initiatives where the academics are keen and likely take 
what Prosser and Trigwell (1999) call a Conceptual Change Student Focussed approach to teaching. 
Also, what might students themselves tell us more directly about the characteristics of the programs 
and of their faculty/staff colleagues that make for successful co-inquiry initiatives? What are the 
benefits of SoTL and curriculum design for students? Is it best to focus efforts in subject-based 
research and inquiry? There are some examples where initiatives are both subject-based and involve 
curriculum design (for example, Bovill and colleagues [2015] describe postgraduate students 
designing a project for undergraduate students)—are such initiatives more powerful than those 
which only cover one type of co-inquiry? These, and many other questions, await exploration. 

Many academics and institutions in Australia still need to be convinced of the benefits of 
students-as-co-inquirers initiatives. In outlining the opportunities and challenges, in demonstrating 
how theory might usefully enhance students as co-inquirers in practice, and in presenting some 
suggestions for practice and research, this paper hopes to assist all involved in higher education to 
understand better what it takes to promote students as co-inquirers. 
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Student Response to “Students as Co-Inquirers in 
Australian Higher Education: Opportunities and 
Challenges” 

As a student who has been involved in co-inquirer initiatives during my studies, I found this 
paper very helpful in understanding the broader array of challenges involved in such initiatives in 
other Australian higher education institutions. 

Regarding the development of attitudes in students described on page 3 who are engaged in 
co-inquirer initiatives, I am interested to know if this builds on pre-existing attitudes that may have 
actually influenced the selection of these students for the role. The inadvertent biases of the selection 
process are indicated on page 7, when Bell asserts that “opportunities are probably only taken up by 
students who are already highly engaged in their studies,” and page 10, which lists the need for more 
transparent selection criteria. Academics may well be attracted to students who are “more involved 
in their learning” and already demonstrate “confidence, leadership and decision-making skills.” Do 
co-inquirer initiatives show preference to students who are more academically engaged? Is it possible 
to get involvement from students with different attitudes to extra-curricular initiatives? 

Regarding the Office for Teaching and Leaning, I wasn’t aware of this before reading this 
paper. Should students be more aware of it and how could this be facilitated? 

It would be interesting to know how many of the 1 million students enrolled in higher education in 
Australia are also part of the 100,000 staff in such roles as tutors, student-services casuals, and 
student representatives. These students might be in a good position to increase student engagement 
with SoTL and curriculum design. 

There are broad implications arising from this paper. I would like to see more of my fellow 
education students engaged in consultation on units of study, especially as they should graduate with 
many of the attributes necessary to teach effectively in universities. Also, undergraduate research 
projects such as the one mentioned on pages 6-7 are great initiatives; I am involved in one at the 
moment. Additionally, researchers could consult international students at institutions such as the 
University of Sydney to learn from their experiences of co-inquirer initiatives in other countries and 
to engage them in new initiatives. The important question becomes, “How can universities increase 
the representation of faculties engaged in this mode of teaching and learning?” 

Matthew Teal is an undergraduate student in the Faculty of Education and Social Work at the University of Sydney. 
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